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SOME ACCOUNT OF ALGIERS, AND ITS CONQUEST BY THE FRENCH. II. 














COFFEE-HOUSE AND SCHOOL OF 

We proceed to notice the most important towns of the 
Regency of Algiers. 

Mxprya. This place is situated a few miles southward 
of Algiers. On the road conducting towards it is the Café 
de Byrmadrais, as above represented. After leaving the 
city and proceeding for about half an hour towards the 
south, through a paved road bordered with thick hedges, 
the traveller enters a pretty valley, the sides of which are 
covered with picturesque rocks. Through the bottom of 
this valley flows a little brook, and at the point where the 
brook and the road meet are constructed a pretty looking 
coffee house, and a school, one on one side of the brook and 
one on the other. These were built after the defeat of the 
Spanish troops under Oreilly, “to thank. God for having 
aided the faithful to vanquish their enemies.” 

Proceeding onwards through a pleasant country, the tra- 
veller arrives at Medeya. (Seep. 84.) On the left he sees 
many country houses, surrounded by fields and hedges. 





Before entering into the town he passes under a lofty aque- 

duct, which brings water into the town from some neigh- 

bouring mountain ; this aqueduct is composed of two lines 

of arches: and is constructed very substantially of chalk, clay, 

stone, and brick. Among the stones employed are many 

which seem once tc have formed part of some Roman con- 
Vou. XVI. 





BYRMADRAIS, NEAR ALGIERS. 


struction. The aqueduct terminates in the town atta reservoir 
protected by powerful masonry, apparently to prevent any 
attempts to cut off the supply of water to the city. 

There are two gates by which to enter Medeya, large but 
low, and on passing through that one leading from Algiers 
we enter atolerably large street, with foot paths on each 
side, and a canal running through the middle. This street 
runs the whole length of the city, and has smaller streets 
branching out from it. Medeya is built on a hill, which is 
steep towards the west, and gently sloping towards the east. 
There are a few mosques in Medeya; in the one represented 
in the annexed cut, the door at the left leads into a small 
public school. 

Medeya was the residence of the Bey of Titerie. He had 
in the town a barrack for janissaries, some handsome 
houses occupied by the principal Turkish officers, a large 
square building containing the magazine, and a palace, 
The exterior of this palace, represented below, nas no 
thing very elegant about it; but on entering through 
a door or porch, and passing through a corridor, a more 
elegant scene presents itself. A large square court is 


seen, paved with white marble and surrounded by a gal- 
lery with arcades of Moorish achitecture, into which the 





EXTERIOR OF THE PALACE AT MEDEYA. 


doors and windows of the apartments open. This court 
communicates by a corridor with a smaller court, furnished 
‘with a gallery, but not with pillars. This court was sur- 
rounded by apartments and offices occupied by domestics, 





officers, &c. and filled with stores of various — 
4 
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Medeya contains about six or seven thousand inhabitants, 
of which about a thousand are Turks, and the remainder a 
mixture of the other Algerine tribes. 

Oran is an important town in the western part of the Re- 
gency, about seventy-six leagues from Algiers. It is built 
upon the sea coast, at the inner part ofa bay, on two plateaus 
or plains separated by a valiey through which flows a river. 
Oran was possessed by the Spaniards for a long time after 
they had been forced to give up the city of Algiers, but was 
ceded to the Dey in 1791. The town was, about the last- 
mentioned period, almost destroyed by an earthquake, but 
was soon afterwards rebuilt. The bay is but little fitted, 
from its small depth, for the reception of ships. 

The town itself presents many good and remarkable 
buildings, which are distinguished into two separate classes ; 
for the Spanish portion of the town was situated entirely on 
the eastern plateau, and the other half, the Moorish, on 
the western. The Spanish quarter is in rather a ruinous 
state, showing the remains of what were, before the earth- 
quake, mansions, churches, and convents. The governor's 
palace, of which some parts yet remain, appears sur- 
rounded with many good houses; and many aqueducts and 
fountains had also been constructed near them. 

The other part of the town is built almost wholly in the 
Moorish style. The houses are much in the style of those 
in Algiers, but the streets are rather wider and more 
commodious.. When the French army took possession of 
Oran, almost all the inhabitants, with the exception of the 
Jews, made their escape, taking with them their families 
and portable property. But before the arrival of their 
conquerors, the town contained five or six thousand souls, 
consisting of the same classes as those of Algiers. But 
it is worthy of remark, that their behaviour was more 
civilized and rational than that of the Algerines, for they 
were engaged in agriculture and commerce, rather than in 

iracv. The Jews who remained in the city after the 
Gout had taken it, defended their new masters against 
the attacks of some roving Arabs,—a circustance rather rare 
in the people of that religion, seeing how seldom they take 
part in warfare. On one occasion when the Arabs were 
about to attack the French, the Jews took up arms, and 
mounted guard during the night on the terraces and ram- 
parts. On another occasion, when adetachment of French 
were engaged with the Arab cavalry out on the plain, the 
Jews ventured to sally out from the town, with asses and 
mules carrying leather buckets full of water for the relief 
of the parched French soldiers. 

There are a great number of Moorish artisans in or near 
Oran: some are shoemakers, some tailors, some weavers, 
&c. On the borders of the river, near the sea, are a 
number of tan-pits, and manufactories of morocco leather. 
Most of the public shops are kept by Jews; but the coffee- 
houses are kept by the Moors, Oran has been accustomed to 
carry on a considerable trade with Spain, and Italy, in grain, 
cattle, linen, and morocco Jeather. Most of the hazks, ber- 
nous, and brown capuchins or hoods, worn by the Moors of 
Barbary, are made at Oran. 

The Mahometans of Oran are very attentive to the duties 
of their religion. Those who cannot go to the mosques at 
* the appointed hours of prayer, never fail to pray in their 
shops, or in the streets, when the hour arrives. They are 
said, however, to be less attentive in their honours to the 
dead than the inhabitants of Algiers, with whom it isa 
point of piety and duty frequently to visit the graves of their 
fathers, and plant flowers between the four stones which 
form the tomb. ; 

ConsTAnTINA. This is a town inthe eastward part of the 
country, situated in the midst of an extensive plain: the 
plain terminates in a high mountain, at the foot of which 
flows a river which forms a half circle round the town, and 
washes its walls. Constantina is not fortified; its walls 
do not even surround the town, as in most other towns of 
Barbary. At the entrance, on the side towards Algiers, is 
a small battery, weakly guarded. The aspect of the town is 
very similar to that of Medeya: all the houses are covered 
with tiles, but none of them present the white appearance of 
the Algerine houses. The streets are broad, and tolerably 
straight; and over the river is a fine stone bridge, said to 
have been constructed by the Romans. There are no 
squares or open places in the interior of the town; but the 
town contains the palace of the Bey, the Kasba occupied by 
a Turkish garrison, and some mosques. There is not a 
single fountain in Constantina, so that all the water re- 
quired by the inhabitants has to be brought from the river 
in leather buckets, borne on the backs of mules; it is then 
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sold in the streets. The two borders of the river-eontain 
many corn mills, pleasute gardens, and country houses, 
among which is one belonging to the Bey. At thé south. 
ward of the town there is a camp of Turks statiotied to 
watch the proceedings of the roving Arabs and Berbers: 
were this not the case, the latter would frequently pour into 
the town and plunder it. 

Constantina is a considerable place, containing a popula. 
tion of twelve or fourteen thousand souls; they consist of | 
Turks, Arabs, Negroes, and Jews, and the latter appear to | 
have much more liberty and influence than in any other part 
of the country. The inhabitants bear a character for probity 
and industry; They employ themselves in agriculture [7 
and commerce, exporting corn, cattle, linen, and wax, tp [7 
Europe. : 

Bona is a little sea-port distant about a hundred leagues | 
eastward of Algiers, on the point of a promontory which 
— a harbour capable of sheltering vessels. The popv- 

ation was less than two thousand when the French attacked 

the place. The streets are straight and unpaved: the 
Kasba, elevated on a hill, is surrounded by a high and strong 
wall, and from its advantageous position, commands the 
whole town. 

The inhabitants of Bona were almost wholly Moors, who 
carried on a commerce with the European states in corn, 
cattle, &e. But when the horrors of war disturbed them, 
they turned their attention to agriculture. It has been re- 
marked that the inhabitants of all the secondary towns in 
the — display better qualities than those of the city of 
Algiers. 
sider that it was the metropolis which was chiefly engaged 
in the debasing and ferocious corsair system. The Moors 
of Bona are more civilized in their behaviour than those of 
Algiers. They had to play a difficult part when the French 
entered the country. After the capital had been taken, 
the Bey of Constantina summoned the inhabitants of all [ 
the rest of the country to attack the French. The Moors of 
Bona, for reasons which they probably thought sufficient, 
did not choose to obey this call; and when the French 
attacked Bona, they found the Moors no way indisposed to 
change masters. This afterwards subjected them to fierce 
attacks from the Arabs and Berbers; but they appear to 
have remained tolerably well disposed towards the French. 

The roving tribes outside of the town are exceedingly 
fierce and warlike, and harassed the Freneh much in their 
progress towards Bona. ‘ 

These ate the principal towns to which we need direct 
our attention. On the roads from one town to another there 
are public wells, placed on the road-side for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. Where there is so much sandy desert, 
the value of this arrangement is greater than we in England 
can fully appreciate. 


A ROAD-SIDE WELL. 


We have more than once had oceasion to speak of Mara- 
bouts: we must here explain what is understood by that 
term. At p. 88 is represented the residence of a Marabout 
of Sydi-Abdekadet, and there are many more such. These 
Marabouts are men who have a reputation for genius and 
supernatural power. If a Moor, an Arab, or a Berber, 
wishes to propitiate the fates, he applies to a Marabout in 
his hermitage, and gives costly presents. If a Marabout 
wants any article for his own use, he does not scruple to 
enter the house of any one and help himself, the people 
thinking it an honour to be so noticed by him. This is car- 
ried so far, that the most sacred of social rights are disre- 
garded, and the hypocrites take advantage of the credulity 
of the people to violate every tie of decency and propriety. 
Their power and influence are, in fact, greater than those of 
any other parties whatever in the country, since they have 
a hold on the most secret thoughts and superstitions of the 





t is not difficult to account for this when we con- | 
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people. It is among the Berbers and Arabs that their power 
is greatest,—less among the Moors and Turks, and probably 
not existing at all among the Jews. When a Marabout 
dies, a splendid tower is generally built by his devotees, and 
decorated with flowers and offerings, which they make at 
his shrine. These Marabouts’ tombs are to be seen in 
yarious parts of the country, and testify to the extent to 
which this superstition has spread among the mass of the 
population. 


THE INHABITANTS; THEIR MANNERS, CUSTOMS, DRESS, &c. 


Wuen the French expedition went out to Algiers, it was 
accompanied by an intelligent engineer, M. Rozet, in the 
capacity of Geographical Engineer to the expedition. This 
gentleman has published an interesting aecount of Algiers, 
drawn from his own observation, and we shall take him as 
our chief authority on the subject of the native inhabitants 
of Algiers. 

M. Rozet distinguishes seven separate elasses of persons 
who form the population of Algiers, viz, Berbers, Moors, 
Negroes, Arabs, Jews, Turks,and Koulouglis, all of whom 
have habits and characters different from one another, We 
will consider them in the above order. 
> Berspers. These are. supposed to be the descendants of 
the ancient Numidians, who were a mixture of the aborigines 
of North Africa, and some Persians and Armenians who 
settled there in remote ages: they are, in fact, the most 
ancient inhabitants of Algiers, and have still kept a footing 
in the land, throughout all the eventful scenes which haye 
occurred there. 

The Berbers are about the middle height: their com- 
plexion is brown, and sometimes almost black, with brown 
and glossy hair, They are thin, but extremely strong and 
robust, Their bodies are beautifully formed, and there is 
an elegance in their attitudes only to he found in antique 
statues. The head of the Berber is rounder than that of 
the Arab, and the features shorter, but of an equally marked 
character, although the fine African nose, so common among 
the latter, is not often seen among the Berbers, There is 
in their countenances an expression of savageness, and even 
of cruelty ; but they are active, and extremely intelligent: 
they are also of a gocial temper, and endowed with good 
capacities. The language of the Berbers is said to haye no 
connexion with any other known tongue, Such of this peo- 
ple as inhabit the northern side of the little Atlas (a small 
chain of mountains between the great Atlas and the sea), 
and often mingle with the Arabs, speak or understand Ara- 
bic; but those who dwell southward of the mountains 
understand no other Janguage than their own. Many of 
them are often seen at Algiers, who do not speak a word of 
Arabic: in this city they are termed Bedouins, a name given 
to all the tribes who dwell in tents or temporary huts. 

The Berbers often leave their mountains, to plunder tra- 
vellers on the plain; and when they know a caravan is to 
pass they assemble in great numbers to attack it. They 
dwell in huts, consisting of a few stakes driven into the 
ground, with reeds or small branches of trees tied to them, 
and the whole covered with clay, mixed with a little straw. 
In some few instances their huts are built with rough stones, 
arranged with much art. These dwellings are rectangular, 
with two gable ends, and are eovered with thatch or reeds : 
they are seldom more than ten feet high, and are entered 
by a low and narrow door, which shuts veryelose. The win- 
dows are small holes in the sides, which are sometimes 
covered with a piece of glass. Sometimes the huts are 
built in the midst of thickets, but in other instances a 
group of huts is situated in the midst of a plantation. 

Although the Berbers have always lived in a state of bar- 
barous ignorance, and have had but little connexion with civi- 
lized nations, they are a remarkably industrious people, and 
perhaps the most useful throughout all Algiers. By work- 
ing the mines in their own mountains, they proeyre lead, 
copper, and iron. With the lead they manufacture bullets 
for war or the chase, and with the copper, ornaments for 
the women. It iseven said that they work gold and silver: 
and it is true that their weapons are often ornamented 
with plates of silver, and they make an immense quantity 
of base silver coin, which they manage to circulate in 
Algiers. After converting their iron ore into malleable 
metal, they manufacture gun-barrels, implements of hus- 
bandry, and many rudely formed utensils, which they sell 
tc the Moors and Arabs. They understand the manufac- 
tare of steel, from which they make knives, swords, and 
other sharp instruments, i : 
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The dress of the.Berbers is very simple. The inner gar- 
ment isa kind of short linen shirt, fastened round the waist 
with a cord. They have sometimes a sort of small cap on 
the head, and the chiefs wear babouches and red boots when 
they travel, although it is customary with the Berbers gene- 
rally to go with arms and legs bare. Above the shirt, which 
somewhat resembles a Roman tunic, they wear the haik, 
which is a piece of white linen, about a yard wide, and five 
or six yards in length: in this they envelop themselves with 
singular ease and elegance. The Aaik passes round the 
head, where it is fastened by a band of brown linen. When 
the weather is cold, they wear a bernous, which is a kindof 
white linen mantle with a cape. 

The costume of the women differs but little from that of 
the men. They do not wear the bernous, but throw the 
haik over the head without fastening it. They do not cover 
the face, like the Moorish and Arab women, They travel 
with bare heads and feet, their long hair floating in the wind, 
and every part of their bodies, especially the arms and legs, 
is decorated with designs in different colours, and of perfect 
regularity. They also stain red the nails, the palm of the 
hand, and the sole of the foot. 

The Berbers are a warlike race, and have never actually 
submitted to the Dey of Algiers. They are divided into 
tribes, each of which is governed by a sheikh. They bear 
a character for great cruelty, both in their mode of making 
war, and in their general conduct totravellers. On the west- 
ern coast they are constantly on the watch for vessels which 
approach the coast, aud when one is stranded, they pounce 
upon it like a swarm of vultures, murder the crew, seize the 
cargo, and destroy the vessel, A few years ago, fifty French 
artillery-men fell into their hands, and were immediately cut 
up into small pieces, and thrown into a common laystall, and 
on another occasion, a French suttler was taken, and suse 
pended by the feet from a palm-tree, until she died. They 
sometimes attacked the French in the following manner: 
—The horse-soldiers would come on at full gallop, and the 
infantry run with them, holding either by the saddles or the 
tails of the horses, and three men have often been seen 
holding by the same horse. When arrived at a certain dis- 
tance, the horseman would stop, and the foot-soldiers would 
immediately collect round him. Each would then fire, with- 
draw with rapidity to reload his piece, and then return to 
the charge. 

Altogether the Berbers are a formidable race, and what 
with them and the Arabs, the French are to this day scarcely 
able to quit the fortified cities of the Regency. 

Moors. The Moorish inhabitants of Algiers are almost 
as ancient as the Berbers, but different circumstances have 
given them rather a better position. Dwelling principally 
near the sea-coast, they have had more frequent communi- 
cation with the inhabitants of Europe, than the Berbers, 
who are more inland. This, and the successive conquests 
of the country, have modified the habits and manners of 
this people, and in some degree altered the race. Having 
been subdued by the Arabs, and afterwards governed by the 
Turks, they embraced Mahometanism, and from that period 
their mode of life has differed little from that of the other 
followers of Mahomet. 

From time to time a great raany Europeans have inter- 
married with the Moors, and mixed races have resulted from 
the connexion ; but the characteristics of the true Moor are 
sufficiently evident to lead to a correct description. The 
men are above the middle stature; their carriage grave and 
noble: they have black hair: their skin is a little swarthy, 
but rather fair than brown. Their faces are somewhat full, 
and their features are less strongly marked than those of 
the Arabs and the Berbers. The nose is generally rounded, 
the mouth of middle size, and the eyes very open, though 
not lively. They are muscular, and the bodies rather fat. 
The women are formed on a scale proportionate to the men: 
they have all black hair and beautiful eyes, and some of them 
are handsome. They never wear stays; and as excessive 
obesity is considered the perfection of female beauty, they 
do all in their power to become fat, and are, of course, very 
defective in shape. 

The children of both sexes are extremely pretty. They 
have a mild expression of countenance, beautiful eyes, and 
a general intelligence of mind. 

The Moors form the greater portion of the population of 
the Algerine states. They inhabit houses more or less 
costly in the towns and cities, and they also occupy some 
villages. A few of them live separately in the neighbourhood 
of the towns, upon small hills, or in the valleys and culti- 
vated plains. These the Arabs and Berbers plunder, and 
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sometimes even murder, when they fix their residence too 
near that of those ferocious tribes. 

The costume of the Moors does not differ much from that 
of the Turks. They wear turbans, and have large loose 
trousers, or culottes, fastened round the waist and above the 
knee. The upper part of the body is clothed in vests, em- 
broidered in gold or silk, according to the rank of the 
wearer. During summer they generally go with bare arms, 
but at other times they have a kind of shirt, of which the 
sleeve reaches down to the wrist, where it is fastened. The 
Moors never wear stockings, but they have indifferent sort 
of shoes, which they call babouches. They wrap a long sash 
of silk or of coloured linen many times round the loins, and 
in this sash they carry their yataghan, poignard, pistols, and 
purse. They have almost always a pipe in the hand, and 
carry their tobacco-box in a convenient pocket. Those who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca, wear green turbans. 
During winter, and in bad weather, the Moors, as well as 
the Berbers, wear a bernous. They wear, besides, a capu- 
chin, furnished with sleeves, which serves the purpose both 
of habit and hat; this capuchin is made of brown linen, and 
ornamented with little bits of coloured cloth, arranged in 
fantastical forms. 

The women dress very differently from the men. They 
never wear stockings when they go abroad; but have ill- 
made shoes, and pantaloons of silk or of white calico, which 
are fastened on the leg and at the waist. They have robes 
made somewhat differently from those of the men. The 
hair is tied round with a band, and they have a small white 
handkerchief which, attached behind and brought round in 
front, conceals nearly the whole of the face. They then 
throw on a tunic of white linen, which covers the head ; and 
a mantle worn outside their robe completely envelopes the 
hands and arms. 

When they are within doors the Moorish women wear 
different dresses, according to their rank, and to the em- 
ployments in which they are engaged. When busied in 
domestic affairs, they are slighty clothed, and go with bare 
legs and feet; but when they receive visitors, they display 
much of the magnificence for which Oriental nations are 
remarkable. 

The Moors exercise almost every kind of mechanical 
employment ; but are particularly indolent, and slow in their 
work. A jeweller, for instance, after beginning his work, 
will light his pipe, smoke for some minutes, and then, with- 
out taking the pipe from his mouth, will file a few strokes, 
then put down the work, then smoke in idleness a few 
minutes, then examine the work again, then file a little 
more, and so on. 

The Moors possess the melancholy reputation of being 
the most ‘immoral race on the face of the globe. Every 
kind of debauchery is practised among them; and they are 
so perfidious that not only can they not be trusted by other 
classes, but they distrust each other. The ties of nature 
are but little known among them; and on this subject 
M. Remaudot has related the following anecdote :-— 
A Portuguese surgeon stated, that a Moor came one day 





to him from the country, and said, “Christian Barberos, 
give me some drugs to poison my father. I will pay thee 
handsomely for them.” The Portuguese was at first 
astonished, and remained silent for a moment ; but quickly 
composing himself, replied with a coolness equal to that of the 
Moor, “ What! are you not on good terms with your father? 
“On the best possible terms,” replied the Moor; “he is 
an excellent man: he acquired a fortune, and has given me 
a wife, together with all the property he possessed ; but he 
is now beyond labour, on account of his great age, and yet 
persists in refusing to die.” ‘ You do right to poison him, 
replied the surgeon; “I will give you something which 
will soon put him in the humour of dying.” So saying, the 
surgeon prepared a cordial rather calculated to comfort the 
stomach of the old man than to kill him, and giving it to 
the dutiful son, received his money, and the Moor departed 
rejoicing. In a week's time, however, the peasant returned, 
exclaiming that his father was not yet dead. “ Not dead! 
said the surgeon, “well, we must try again. — Another cor- 
dial was given—paid for—and, of course, with the same 
effect. In a fortnight the Moor returned again to the point, 
and informed the surgeon, with infinite simplicity, that in- 
stead of dying, the old fellow appeared to thrive upon the 
poison. He received another dose ; but finally came to the 
decision that his father must be a saint, since he fattened 


upon poison. 


Necrors. The Negroes have for ages past been pur- 
chased from the interior of Africa as slaves. The caravans 
which proceed on this errand into the interior, take with 
them hardware, blue cloth, and green and red broad: 
cloths, of which they make immense profits, by bartering 
them for gold-dust and Negroes. Almost all the Moors, 
with the exception of the yery poorest, possess slaves; 
but the origin of the free negro population jin Algiers 
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is due tothe circumstance that a slave may purchase his 
freedom by money or services, and also that a rich Moor 
sometimes manumits all his slaves when he dies. 

The free Negroes do not differ, either in dress or employ- 
ment, very much from the Moors. Some of them are fire- 
work makers ; others, musicians ; and others derive no small 
profit from pandering to the superstitions of the Moors. 
There is one exhibition performed by the Negroes which is 
of so extraordinary a nature, that we must describe it at 
some length; it is called the Djelep. 

The object of this is, to cause some particular person to 
be possessed of the evil spirit; since the Moors firmly 
believe that Satan gives a knowledge of future events to 
those who are possessed, and who may in their turn trans- 
mit their prophetic power to any other person. 

The Djelep generally begins after the feast of Ramadan, 
and notice of it is given to such as are candidates for this 
demoniac knowledge. The candidates, who are principally 
women, proceed together with the principal actors in the 
ceremony, among whom are always an old man and an old 
woman, to a house devoted solely to the superstitious prac- 
tices of the Negroes, where the intended prophets are put 
into a room well-provided with cushions and carpets, and 
the entrance to which is closed with a curtain. The old 
couple, assisted by some other persons, then throw into a 
lighted earthenware furnace a quantity of benzoin, and some 
other substances. But before this, they kill four hens, with 
the blood of which they rub all the joints of the candidates. 
They perfume them with the smoke arising from the 
drugs in the furnace, and afterwards dress them, each in a 
different manner. They clothe them in caftans reaching 
to the heels, and with belts and bonnets adorned with 
cockle-shells loosely fastened, so as to strike against each 
other when the wearers begin to dance. Twenty musi- 
cians then arrive, with rude and discordant instruments, 
and squat down on the floor, at one side of the room. 

The Negroes who are already said to be possessed, and 
those who hope to be so, being all present, the musicians 
begin a frightful concert, and one of the possessed, or de- 
moriaecs, begins todance. All the negro women accompany 
him in ‘his dance, which is slow at first, but by degrees be- 
comes animated and then furious. He now utters the most 
dreadful cries, and makes all sorts of contortions: this is 
the moment when the spectators hope to be inspired with 
the supernatural influence. They approach and throw some 
money, wax candles, bread, meat, or anything they please, 
upon a carpet spread to receive them. The music now in- 
creases in intensity and horrid discord; and the demoniac 
becomes more and more animated, until at length, overcome 
with the noise and the fatigue of his exertion, he falls sense- 
less to the ground. His dancing companions then withdraw, 
and an old man brings forward the furnace, and perfumes 
his body. The instant the man falls, the music ceases ; but 

he soon rises, the music resumes, and he proceeds with his 
dancing. He is again attended by other dancers, and goes 
on until he falls a second time; again ;he recovers and 
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dances, and this continues until his strength is completely 
exhausted. The evil spirit is now said to be in the body of 
the demoniac. 

The manner in which the spectators benefited by the 
exhibition, may be illustrated by a Djelep which M. Rozet 
witnessed. The demoniac was a strong young negress 
who was dressed in a caftan of green silk with yellow stripes, 
and her belt and cap were ornamented with shells and 
morris-bells. After dancing some time, the old negress 
put two large blunt poignards into her hands, with which 
she proceeded to strike herself in various parts of the body. 
She then threw herself in a dreadful fury upon a Moorish 
woman, whom she handled very roughly ;—then rushed 
out of the room ;—then returned, and continued to dance 
until she fell senseless. On recovering, she seized hold of 
one of the musicians, threw him down, and pressing his 
stomach against the ground, crossed his arms and legs, and 
tried to twist his neck. We need not proceed with these 
details of brutal fanaticism and imposture, but will remark, 
that those persons, who are ill-used by these pretended 
demoniacs, consider themselves very fortunate, and believe, 
that as the actions of the persons supposed to be pos 
sessed are directed by Satan, they shall assuredly par- 
ticipate in the knowledge of futurity which that person 
is supposed to have acquired. 

Such is a picture of the shocking state of religion and 
morality among the Negroes and Moors of Algiers. It 
must be observed, however, that the free Negroes possess 
many qualities which elevate them among the Moors. The 
Dey and his lieutenants were always accustomed to entrust 
their more difficult commissions to Negroes. 

Arass. That portion of the Algerine population which 
consists of Arabs shows much the same features as Arabs 
in more eastern countries. From the time that the Arabs 
conquered Algiers, more than a thousand years ago, they 
have remained as part of the inhabitants, and have retained 
many of their peculiarities, although in some things they are 
amalgamated with subsequent conquerors. Some of the 
Arabs till the ground, and live in cottages, while others roam 
over the deserts, and adopt no particular dwelling-place. 
The Arabs are generally tall and well-formed, and the bodies 
tolerably fleshy. Their hair is black, their foreheads high, 
their eyes quick and piercing, the mouth and nose well 
made, the face oval, and the features rather long. Their 
skin is brown, sometimes olive. They are much more noble 
in battle than the Berbers or the Moors, since they do not 
torture their enemies when taken prisoners. 

Those of the Algerine Arabs who lead a roving life have 
tents formed of a black and white stuff, made of cotton and 
camels’ hair. The piece, which is very large, is fastened to 
stakes driven into the ground, and formsa tent in the shape 
of a prism, covering a space of about twelve feet long, and 
six or eight wide. This serves for a whole family, often 
consisting of a man, three or four women, and five or six 
children, who sleep in it upon mats, with the weaving- 
loom almost always set up in the middle. The wandering 
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tribes live under the rule of a sheikh, and encamp in regular 
order, their tents forming a circle, the intermediate space 
being allotted for their cattle. One tent in each tribe serves 
as a mosque (for the Arabs were the primitive Mahometans). 
These tents are pitched so as to admit a free circulation of 
air, which renders them very cool insummer, In this season 
the Arabs sleep either within their tents, or in the open air 
around them, and the flocks and herds also remain outside; 
but in winter the cows and sheep are shut up in the tents, 
with the owners, whom they help to keep warm. There are 
some tents formed of several pieces of stuff joined together, 
and which are able to shelter vast numbers of sheep and 
cattle. 
The cabins, or huts, of those Arabs who cultivate the 
ground, are formed with branches of trees, and covered with 
straw or date-leaves. The cabins are never isolated, but are 
united together to the number of ten or a dozen, or some- 
times more, forming thus a sort of little village, which is 
always surrounded by a hedge. Inthe middle of the village 
is a hut inhabited by the ehief, and another which serves as 
a mosque. Each family has generally two huts, one for 
themselves, and one for their cattle; and the furniture of a 
hut consists of but little besides a few earthen vessels, some 
sheep-skins and matting for beds, some skin bags, to pre- 
serve milk and convey it in to market, an earthen lamp, 
a sort of spinning and weaving machine, and a corn-mill, 
The costume of the Arabs bears a sufficient resemblance 
tu that of the Berbers to render a description of. it unneces- 
eary, after having spoken of that of the latter-named tribe, 
The middle and left-hand figures below are Arabs. 


ARASS AND A KOULOUGLI, 


The Algerine Arabs believe that no one who is buried by 
a Christian will be admitted into Paradise. This idea ex- 
plains a circumstance which occurred between the Arabs 
and the French. An Arab sheikh, completely armed, and 
mounted upon a beautiful horse, appeared one day before a 
small fort at Oran, and asked to speak to the commanding 
officer. The latter, suspecting some snare, went out attended 
by a corporal and two men. The moment the Arab per- 
ceived the French officer, he presented his piece, and would 
have shot him, had not the corporal on the instant fired, and 
killed the Arab, who was forthwith buried in the fort. The 
same evening some of his friends, although aware of his 
treachery, came to the fort, and entreated that his body 
might be given to them, but the officer refused, and they 
were forced to retire. Next day, a young negro woman, 
barefooted, with dishevelled hair, and weeping bitterly, ob- 
tained admittance to the officer, and implored that her mas- 
ter’s body might be restored toher. When the interpreter 
informed her that her request could not be complied with, 
she fell on her knees, and kissed the feet of all present, but 
finding her tears and supplications of no avail, she rolled 
herself frantically upon the ground, uttering the most dis- 
tressing cries, and the soldiers were obliged to carry her 
away by force. 

It is probable that the Arabs are the most estimable, or 
rather the least despicable, of the Algerine people. They 
have certainly predatory and thievisn habits, but they are 
free from the charge of licentious habits. Sobriety is one 
of their chief characteristics. Of all the Barbary tribes 
they eat the most frugally, and they scrupulously observe 


liquor. A few figs and some water will often serve them fo 
a whole day. 

Jews. The Jews of Algiers form a section of that ex. 
traordinary people which is scattered over the whole facg 
of the earth, bu’ without having a nation or a government 
anywhere. The Jews have a legend or tradition concerning 
their first settlement in Algiers.—‘* When the Moors pos. 
sessed Spain, they allowed the Jews to settle among them, 
and carry on trade. The children of Israel, as in Egypt, 
became in a short time very numerous, They had their ma. 
gistrates and their temples, and the free exercise of their 


they allowed the Jews to remain in that country, and pur. 
sue the same avocations as’before, on condition that they 
conformed to the laws of the new government. The Chris. 
tians at length became jealous of them, and in 1390 the 
chief Rabbi of Seville, named Simon-ben-Smia, a man of 
great talents and possessing immense wealth, was arrested 
and thrown into prison, by order of the King of Spain, toge. 
ther with sixty chiefs of Je 

this the Spaniards continued all sorts of excesses against 
the Jews, and plundered them without mercy. Soon after 
the incarceration of the Rabbi, the king ordered that he and 
his fellow-captives should be put to death, On the day 
before that fixed for the execution, and when those confined 
with the Rabbi were giving way to despair, Simon took a 
bit of charcoal, and drew a ship upon the prison wall: then 
turning towards the other prisoners, he said, ‘ Let every one 
here present who believes in Almighty God, and who wishes 
instantly to quit these walls, place his finger with me upon 
this ship.” All instantly did as Simon directed them, and 
immediately the drawing became a real ship, which began 
to moye of itself: the eaptfves got on board, the wall opened, 
the ship proceeded through the streets of Seville, without 
injuring one of its inhabitants, and went straight to the sea, 
The vessel afterwards anchored at Algiers, a city then inha- 
bited by Moors and Arabs.” 

Such is this marvellous tale; and after we have stripped 
it of its miraculous trappings, we should probably find that 
the truth lies in these few words,—that the Jews, being 
persecuted by the Christians, flew to Algiers, to see 
whether Mahometans would treat them any better, 

The Jews are the brokers of Algiers; the upper classes 
dealing with Europeans, and the lower with the Arabs, 
Moors, Berbers, &c. The way in which the dealings between 
an Arab and a Jew are conducted is this. As soon as an 
Arab arriyes at one of the city gates with anything to sell, 
he is beset by a swarm of these brokers, each offering his 
services. The Arab continues his road without saying a 
word. Ifhe is driving an ox or a cow to market, the Jews 
seize the animal: one takes hold of the tail, others of the 
horns and ears, and each pretends to a priority of right, by 
which a battle often ensues. Meantime the Arab looks on 
without emotion, and in no way interferes until his cow, or 
whatever he has, is sold: he then punctually pays the com- 
mission to the individual who has brought him the pur- 
chaser :—both the Arabs and the Berbers are extremely 
faithful in this latter respect. 

The most distressed position in which the Algerine Jews 
have been placed, was when the country was under the 
military despotism of the Janissaries. Often when the 
Janissaries met them in the streets, they would beat and 
otherwise ill-treat them, without their daring to offer the least 
resistance; and their only resource was, torun away if they 
could. If any one among them dared to complain, the Cadi 
would ask the offending Turk why he had struck the Jew. 
“ Because he spoke ill of our holy religion,” would be the 
reply. This sealed the poor Jews doom; he was imme- 
diately put to death, and his property confiscated to the 
Btate. When a Jew went to a fountain, he was obliged to 
wait until every Mahometan had left it, before he presumed 
to take a drop of water. A Jew passing before a mosque 
was often butchered by the populace, if he chanced to turn 
his head towards the sacred building. The Jews were 
excluded from all public places frequented by the Maho- 
metans, with the occasional exception of the bazaars. 
When a Jew met a fFurk in the street, he was obliged to 
salute him by bowing his head almost to the ground. The 
Turk would enter a Jew's house, eat, drink, insult the family, 
and take away anything he had a fancy to, without the 
master of the house daring to offer any remonstrance. 

This dreadful state of persecution was somewhat mitigated 
under subsequent governments; but still Jews have always 
been treated at Algiers with the contempt which they so 





the injunctions of Mahomet against the use of fermented 


generally meet with in Mahometan nations. 





religion. When the Christians drove the Moors from Spain, 


wish families. Immediately after 
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The Jews generally inhabit the central parts of the towns. 
The houses of the rich Jews are often elegant and commo- 
dious; but those of their poorer brethren are often very 
wretched. Sometimes a dozen families will reside in the 
same house, and each family will have but one room, in 
which father, mother, and children sleep, cook, and live. 

Turks. The slight sketch which we gave of the history 
of Algiers will convey an idea of the manner in which the 
Turks got a footing in that country. That footing they 
have ever since retained, subject to changes from different 
causes. The manner in which a supply of Turks was kept 
up at Algiers was curious, and likely to give an immoral 
and dissipated tone to Algerine society. The Deys for a 
long time acknowledged the Grand Sultan as their sove- 
reign, and paid him tribute; requesting in return that 
he would send them Turks to recruit the army and navy, 
when they became thinned by war. This was assented to, 
and the Sultan took advantage of the opportunity to send 
away troublesome subjects. The Dey used to send a vessel 
annually to Smyrna, to bring away the new recruits. On 
the day of their arrival, each one was conducted to the Dey’s 
palace, complimentary words were addressed to him, and a 
dress and a gold sequin given to him. They were then 
forced to take the Mahometan oath, (“ There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet,”) and they then entered the 
service of the Dey. It was out of such materials that the 
powerful Janissaries arose. 

The Algerine Turks are generally fine-looking men, with 
astern expression of countenance, strongly marked visage, 
and skin nearly as white as that of an European. Their 
manner of living is much like that of the Moors, with whom 
they may be seen mingled in the walks, in the coffee-shops, 
and in the barbers’ shops. With regard to dress, they differ 
but little from that of the Moors. The Janissaries are, how- 
ever, often clothed with much magnificence : the dress being 
of more brilliant colours, and more richly embroidered than 
those of the Moors; and the turban is often eumposed of a 
cachmere or other shawl, of delicate texture. 

The Turks possess many courtry-houses in the environs 
of Algiers, situated in the midst of beautiful gardens stocked 
with flowers. Fields, enclosed with hedges, contiguous to 
each mansion, form the domain: these fields, as well as the 
gardens, are cultivated by slaves and Berbers. But the hand 
of a Turk never touches a spade or a hoe. Agriculture is 
with them, as with military tribes generally; considered a 
debasing employment. The Turks were never brought be- 
fore the Moorish magistrates for any fault either spiri- 
tual or temporal. There was a Turkish cadi and a mufti in 
each town, to render justice to those of their nation; and 
whenever a cause was to be tried between a Turk and a 
Moor, an Arab, or a Berber, it was always brought before a 
Turkish cadi. In a ceountry where even-handed justice is 
but little appreciated, it is easy to see that the Turk would 
come off best under such circumstanees. All the other 
Algerines were punished openly for a fault, but when a Turk 
was to be punished, he was favoured by having spectators 
excluded. The person of a Turk was almost as sacred as 
a European king. To kill a Turk was a crime punished 
by burning alive, or impaling the offender. If a Turk 
were assassinated in a tributary town or province, the aga 
made arrangements for seizing the assassin ; and if he failed 
in so doing, he took twenty or thirty heads of families in that 
town or tribe, and conducted them to the Dey, who gene- 
rally beheaded them all, as a punishment for the crime 
of their townsmen. Two years before the taking of Algiers 
by the French, a Turk, who had gone to live for a short time 
among the Arabs, was found dead one morning in a morass, 
As soon as the neighbouring aga had notice of this, he sent 
a detachment of cavalry, who carried off forty fathers of 
families, and conducted them to Algiers. The chiefs of 
many neighbouring tribes united to petition the Dey for 
their release, protesting that the prisoners were innocent of 
the charge brought against them, and offering a sum of 
money for their ransom. The Dey, after having taken the 
money, and pretended to believe ‘the asseverations of the 
chiefs, said, “ You have only to go to the gate of Bab-Azoun, 
and you will find your friends." —They went, and did indeed 
find their friends, hanging by the necks! 

These and many other circumstances prove that before 
the French entered Algiers, the Turks were by far the most 
powerful of the inhabitants. 

Kouroveiis. We have said that a supply of Turks 
was generally brought to Algiers every year, to fill up any 
Vacancies that might have occurred; but these were always 


men, so that, if they afterwards married, not having a suffi- 
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cient number of females of their own class in Algiers, they 
united themselves with Moorish females, or with such 
Christian slaves as preferred slavery under a husband to 
that under a master, The issue of the marriages with 
Moorish females are called Koulouglis, and are, as may be 
supposed, a kind of mixed race. - 

The children of Turks by Christian slaves have nearly the 
same privileges as the Turks themselves, but with the Kou- 
louglis the same remark does not apply. They cannot enter 
the militia, nor rise to a high grade in the army. But still 
they are generally in easy cireumstances, for the Algerine 
Turks are generally wealthy, from the share which they have 
in the prizes taken by the Corsairs, which wealth they are 
accustomed to leave to their children. 

From the easy mode of life which the Koulouglis lead, 
they are rather effeminate and indolent in their character, 
although finely-formed men. Theirdress and general man- 
ner of living are a medium between those of the Turks and 
the Moors, not so favoured as the one, but more so than the 
other. The figure on the right in p. 86 is a Koulougli. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


We will conclude with a few details which relate to the 
inhabitants generally. 

The following anecdote will illustrate the superstition of 
the Algerines. While some French officers were observing 
a total lunar eclipse, on the 2nd of September, 1830, and 
when it was about the middle of the immersion, they heard 
shouts, and a great noise of kettles, shovels, tongs, and such 
like instruments. The mosques were all soon lighted, and 
the muezzins, mounting the minarets, began to chant in long 
trills. This racket continued the whole duration of the 
eclipse, and from time to time small blasts of powder were 
seen to be let off by groups of people. At the same moment 
many considerable fires were kindled on the ridge of the 
lesser Atlas, and the inhabitants were probably assembled 
round these fires, to make a noise like the Algerines. When 
the turmoil was over, singing commenced in the mosques. 
On the following day, inquiries were made respecting the 
cause and motive of the exhibition of the previous evening ; 
when it was ascertained that the Mussulmans believe eclipses 
to announce the termination of the world; and the racket 
which they make during eclipses of the moon is intended 
to awake all sleepers, in order that they may go to the 
mosques, and join their brethren in the last prayer. It is 
to this that the muezzins invite them. During solar eclipses, 
as they do not suppose any one to be asleep, they make no 
noise, but content themselves by- going to the mosque, 
warned by the voice of the muezzin, who announces the 
eclipse from the top of a minaret. 

he schools in Algiers are all nearly of the same charac- 
ter. The pavement of the hall in which the school is kept 
is always covered with a rush mat: the master sits in a cor- 
ner, with a long rod in his hand, and several wooden tablets 
are hung round the wall. School hours are from eight to 
eleven in the morning, and from one to four in the afternoon. 
Each scholar, as he arrives, takes off his shoes, which he 
leaves at the door, and then goes to kiss the hand of the 
master, who presents it to him with a gravity altogether 
Turkish; after which the scholar takes one of the tablets 
from the wall, and squats down on the mat. When all the 
scholars are settled, they form a semicircle round the mas- 
ter. They have usually a writing-desk between two, and 
each of them is furnished with a reed, shaped like a pen, 
for writing. To those sufficiently advanced, the master 
dictates some sentence from the Koran, which they write 
with ink on the wooden tablets. When a scholar has finished 
the sentence, he refers to the master, addressing him by 
the title Sydi, who then dictates another sentence. When 
the master has repeated the same things many times, and 
the scholar does not understand it, the rod is brought into 
requisition, and the master himself writes down the sentence. 
As soon as a scholar has finished writing, he presents his 
tablet to the master, who corrects and returns it to him. He 
then quits the circle, and, seating himself against the wall, 
roceeds to commit tomemory what he has written, chanting 
it in a loud voice, and moving the upper part ofthe body, 
as the Mussulmans are accustomed to do at prayers. 
Towards the end of the sitting, all the children may be 
heard chanting together in different tones. For those who 
have not yet learned to write, the master chalks the letters 
on the tablet, and the scholar inks them over the chalk- ° 
marks. The scholars then, at eleven o'clock, kiss the mas- 
ter’s hand, and go home, Returning at one; they engage 
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in learning more perfectly by heart what they have written 
in the ‘morning, and before they leave, they rub out, first 
with pumice-stone, and afterwards with ‘sponge and water, 
the ink-marks on their tablets, hang them up in‘their places, 
and ther take leave. ; 

This routine of education, together with a little arithmetic, 
comprises the whole education given to the children. The 
girls are not taught to read or write at all. The Jews have 
schools of their own, and attend more strictly to education, 
so that they are the best informed of the inhabitants, and 
always fill the office of interpreters. 

A strict system of police was observed at Algiers under 
the native government. No one but a Turk was allowed to 
stir out after eight o’clock in the evening, under pain of the 
bastinado, which, however, could always be bought off, if 
the offender were rich. Every one was obliged to have the 
space before his own house swept, and the dirt placed in the 
cavities of which we have spoken. Bedouins and Moors 
passed every day with asses laden with panniers, in which 
all the dirt is removed. Those who neglected this were 
bastinadoed. Weights and measures were strictly looked to 
by the police. . Any one found using a false standard had 
his left hand chopped off, and tied round his neck. He was 
then placed on an ass, and led round the city. There are 
many persons to be seen in Algiers with no left hand. 

The system of begging is carried on to a great extent at 
Algiers; but it is very dangerous to be charitable; for if a 
person continues to give day after day to any particular beg- 
gar, the latter deems it a vested right, and summons the 
donor to the cadi if he stops his alms-giving, and the cadi 
generally sides with the beggar under such circumstances. 
An European merchant was in the habit of giving two 
mouzonnes daily to a poor beggar, who, in return, used 
to offer up prayers for the merchant. It happened that 
the merchant went to Europe, where he was detained more 
than a year. During his absence, the beggar continued to 
present himself every day at the door, though he had nothing 
given him. When the merchant returned, he found his faith- 
ful beggar, who expressed the satisfaction he felt at seeing 
him again, and assured him that every day he repaired to his 
post, and had not failed to offer up a prayer to heaven for 
the preservation of his health. The European thanked him, 
and gave him two mouzonnes, as before. “ You forget then 
that fora year you have given me nothing,” replied the beg- 
gar. “It is not two mouzonnes that you owe me, but more 
than seven hundred, because ever since you set out, I have 
not missed a day in going to your door, and offering up 
a prayer for you as before.” This was a mode of reasoning 
by no means palatable to the merchant, and he refused to 
accede to it; whereupon the beggar summoned him before 
the cadi, who, having heard the parties, pronounced thus: 
“If this beggar had neglected to present himself every day 
at your house, you might have protested against his demand ; 
but he has punctually acquitted himself of his duty, and 
you legally owe him the sam which he demands.” 
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There is near Algiers a fountain named Sydi-Yakous, 
which has a reputation for holiness, and ‘for being able to 
cure all sorts of diseases. M. Rozet witnessed the ceremony 
performed, when this fountain or well was visited. About 
six o'clock in the morning a large party, both of Jews and 
Negroes, stopped at the well. The women took off their 
slippers, and, taking baskets which their husbands had laid 
on the ground, advanced with much respect up to the foun. 
tain. Each one then took from her basket a common earthen 
pot, in which she kindled a fire with tinder and charcoal, 
They then lit a small yellow taper, and placed it on a stone, 
beside a little hole from which a jet of water was spouting 
out. Having done this, they threw some grains of incense 
on their censers, and taking them in their hands, passed 
several times before the fountain, perfuming it. Returning 
to their baskets, some took out eggs, boiled beans and bread, 
others feathers, chicken’s blood, &c., which they threw into 
the basin. Finally they placed themselves on the lowest 
step which was immersed in water, washed their faces and 
hands, drank and gave drink to their infants, and then went | 
to rejoin their husbands. They then all retired to the sea- 
shore,where they began a career of eating, drinking, singing, 
and merry-making.. On being asked the meaning of all 
this, they said, that after having implored the aid of Sydi- 
Yakoub, it was necessary to spend the whole day in eating, 
drinking, and revelry, in the open air. . On visiting the 
spot in the evening, it was found that the devotees had ful- 
filled their intentions to the letter. The whole place was 
filled with groups of families, in which every one had 
drunk so much as to be unable to stand upright. 

The shops of Algiers contain the usual articles met with 
in towns, and are kept principally by Turks and Moors, 
But the Dey and the Jews have the principal part of the 
commerce with foreign countries, The exports are prin. 
cipally essence of roses, silk 
stuffs, embroidered Morocco 
leather, taffeta, vermilion, os- 
trich-feathers, grain, wax, ho- 
ney, and fruits. Their prin- 
cipal imports are linen cloth, 
muslin, calico, silk, hardware, § 
sugar, coffee, amber, white 
marble pillars, pavements, and 
tombs, and iron and steel 
goods, They have a tolerably 
extensive manufacture of pot- 
tery, of which they prepare a 
variety of vessels. 

We must now conclude. There are, of course, abundant 
materials for extending our notice of Algiers; but we have 
endeavoured to select such prominent features as would 
serve to convey a general idea of the country—its history— 
its towns and buildings, and the character of the various 
classes of its inhabitants, 
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